Time [o Aa--Now 


With 109,000,000 boxes of Florida citrus 
fruit in prospect for the next shipping season, 
plus an increased volume from Texas, plus a 
normal volume from California, it behooves the 
citrus growers of Florida to act NOW to pro- 
tect their own and their neighbors’ interest. 


Fortunately, in the Florida Citrus Mutual, 
they have an organization of the growers, by 
the growers and for the growers ready to act 
in behalf of the growers in solving their market- 
ing problems as soon as sufficient volume of 
fruit is signed up. 


Growers, and growers alone, have control 
of Mutual. It can be made to work if growers 
will unite in giving it their support. Under these 
conditions it would seem that no grower can 
afford to remain outside the organization. But 
another shipping season will soon be rolling 
around. 


THE TIME TO ACT IS NOW! 
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Where Quality Counts 


Profit-wise citrus growers know that the need for raising 
better fruit is greater than ever before. They know that 
smooth, marketable, top-quality fruit is the way to greater 
income — and that greater production, alone, is not the 


answer. 


That’s why so many growers are turning to Armour’s 
Big Crop Fertilizers to help earn higher profits. Just as 
crop follows crop, a better quality fruit follows the regular 
use of Armour’s in the grove. 


If you have a grove problem, drop us a card for on-the- 
spot advice from an Armour Field Representative. His 
knowledge costs you nothing. Like Armour’s Fertilizers 
his one purpose is to help you get Quality ‘““Where Quality 


- Counts.” 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Citrus Products For Fattening 


Cattle 


The need for Florida grown fat- 
tening feeds for Florida cattle has 
long been recognized and the value 
of any product which offers pos- 
sibilities should be determined. 
What could be more logical in our 
citrus growing state than to look 
to citrus by-products—fresh and 
dried pulp, citrus molasses and cull 
grapefruit and oranges— as _ the 
source of a huge supply of home- 
grown feed. The citrus and cattle 
industries by working together may 
happily succeed in finding more 
economical outlets for citrus prod- 
ucts and a livestock feed that will 
improve the quality and _ saleabil- 
ity of Florida-grown beef. 

Florida has over a million beef 
cattle, most of which would provide 
more meat if feed conditions were 
better. In the summer there is 
usually plenty of grass, but in the 
winter there is no certain feed 
supply on the range and citrus 
products seem to be an answer to 


the cattlemen’s prayer for more 
feed. 
The amount of citrus products 


available for cattle feed in Florida 
is tremendous. It is estimated that 
in the 1947-48 season 140,000 tons 
of dried citrus pulp and 50,000 tons 
of molasses will be manufactured. 
Large quantities of fresh pulp have 
been hauled direct from the canning 
plants to the pastures and feed 
lets. Millions of boxes of cull 
fruit from the packing plants and 
fruit left on the trees need to be 
utilized. With this great potential 
feed supply, any information lead- 
in to its use and value for cattle 
is urgently needed. 

Observations on many _ ranches 
and in small pastures have shown 
that fresh grapefruit pulp can be 
used as a winter supplemental feed 
with excellent results. At the Range 


Cattle Station it has been used 
every winter since 1942. More 
recently large quantities of fresh 


grapefruit have been fed, and dur- 
ing the last year citrus molasses 
has been used in larger and larger 
amounts. Oranges, because of the 
bitter taste of the skin, are less 
palatable to cattle and have not 
been fed as much as grapefruit, 
but undoubtedly methods will be 


worked out to overcome this diffi- 
culty so that oranges can be used 
successfully also. 

Digestion trials conducted at the 
Main Experiment Station in Gaines- 
ville in 1935, showed that 100 
pounds of dried grapefruit and 
dried orange pulp contained over 
70 pounds of total digestible nutri- 
ents, which compares to the total 
nutrients of ground snapped corn 
except that the citrus pulp is lower 
in digestible protein. Although no 
digestion trials have been run, it 
is assumed that fresh citrus fruit 
and fresh pulp on a dry matter 
basis have a feeding value similar 
to the dried pulp. It is estimated 


that citrus molasses contains 57 
percent of total digestible nutri- 
ents, which is approximately the 


same as that of cane molasses. 
All of the citrus feeds are rich 


in energy nutrients but very low 


W. G. KIRK 
Range Cattle Station, Ona, Florida 


in protein. It is neeessary, there- 
fore to supply some source of pro- 
tein feeds for maintenance, milk 
production and fattening. Grape- 
fruit, oranges and fresh pulp con- 
tain from 80 to 87 percent water, 
which makes them a low concentrate 
feed. The citrus products, whether 
fresh or dried, should not be used 
as the only source of roughage, as 
none of them can be used to replace 
grass or hay. This means that cattle 
fed citrus feeds should” either be 
cn pasture or be given some hay. 

In December, 1945, the first 
feeding trial to test the value of 
dried citrus pulp and fresh grape- 
fruit was started at the Range 
Cattle Station, and in March, 1948, 
three trials of 120 days each had 
been completed. The test rations 
used in. these trials were ground 
snapped corn, dried citrus pulp 

(Continued on page 7) 
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the key that does 
a balancing act 


Yes, d/p DOLOMITE, rich in mag- 
nesium and calcium, not only restores 
these essential elements to depleted soils 
but also produces the acid-alkali balance 
necessary to release acid-locked plant 


foods. 


d/p DOLOMITE is a key—use it as 
a low cost door-opener to greater yields 
of high quality fruit and bigger profits. 
Start now with annual applications of 


this great soil balancer. 
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What The Florida Citrus 
Mutual Offers Growers 


James C. Morton, organizing 
director of the Florida Citrus 
Mutual has arranged for publica- 
tion a series of questions frequently 
asked about that organization, with 
answers thereto. These questions and 
answers set out clearly what the 
organization has to offer the citrus 
growers of Florida. The questions 
and answers are given below: 

Q. Will Florida Citrus Mutual 
be in operation early next season? 

A. Yes, if the citrus growers of 
Florida want it. It can only become 
active if 75 per cent or more of the 
tonnage is signed up on grower 
contracts. Your signed grower 
contract is needed to make this 
total, and contracts are available 
tc you at most banks and chambers 
of commerce in the citrus area. 

What If Packer Doesn’t Sign 

Q. As a grower, if I sign up and 


the packer or canner with whom 
I have done business in the past 
does not sign, what shall I do? 

A, If 75 per cent of the growers 


have signed with Mutual, your 
shipper or canner will probably 
also be in Mutual. If -not, there 
will be available to your for your 
service the packing and canning 
facilities of Mutual members. 

Q. Will those growers who do not 
become members of Mutual have 
an advantage by staying outside? 

A. Definitely not. Mutual by 
virtue of size and volume will en- 
joy preferred recognition, and will 
secure definite market advantages 
for its members. Mutual will be 
able to give service to growers that 
could not be had by growers who 
stay outside. 

Q. When will we growers elect 
a new board of directors? 

A. As soon as 75 per cent has 
been signed up, an election will be 
called and the grower-members of 
Mutual will elect a new board of 
directors. There will be a new 
board in active control of Mutual 
before it goes into operation. 

How Directors Elected 

Q. How is the board of directors 
elected? 

A. In each of the seven Florida 
Citrus Commission districts, Mu- 
tual grower members will meet an- 
nually to elect two directors—a 


total of 14 from:the districts. These 
14 will be a nominating. committee, 
and will present names to the 
growers attending the annaul state 
meeting of Mutual. Seven other 
directors will be elected at the an- 
nual meeting, to make a total of 
21 directors. 

Q. Does 
have a vote? 

A. Yes. The control of Mutual 
is by the votes of its grower mem- 
bers in the election of the board 
of directors. Every grower, large 
or small, has one vote. 

Q. How will Mutual operate 
through its board of directors and 
its executive committee? 

A. The executive committee will 
be 13 shippers and canners nomi- 
nated by the handlers in Mutual, 
and elected by the board of direc- 
tors. They will be men skilled in 
selling and marketing with the 
experience and “know-how” to de- 
velop workable conrtol plans, 
equitable to both growers and ship- 
pers, which will give Florida citrus 
growers intelligent marketing and 
distribution of their products. 

Can Sell Fruit on Tree 

Q. If I become a member of 
Mutual, can I sell my fruit on the 
tree as in the past? 

A. Yes, just as you always have 
done, except that you agree to sell 
or market only through handlers 
who have contacts with Mutual. 

Q. In the event of hail damage 
or destruction of my crop by freeze 
or hurricane, will Mutual reimburse 
me for my loss? 

A. No. Hail damage or destruc- 
tion by hurricane or freeze are 
known as acts of God, and are not 
responsibility of Mutual. 

Q. Does Mutual control express 
shipments? 

A. No. Mutual contracts do not 
cover Florida citrus fruit or prod- 
ucts used for home consumption, 
or small quantities disposed of for 
local consumption, or fruit shipped 
by express or sold to express ship- 
pers. Your contract contains these 
exceptions. 

Q. How will my $5 membership 
fee be used? 

A. The membership fee is to cover 
the- expenses of the organization 


every Mutual grower 


of Mutual—travel, printing, office 
salaries, telephone, telegraph, etc. 

Q. If I have signed a Mutual 
contract, what more can Ido to help? 

A. You can help by getting your 
neighbor grower to become a mem- 
ber. You can secure his member- 
ship where a stranger might not 
be able to because he probably has 
faith in your judgement. 


Consumer Pre- 
Packaging Machine 


Making consumer pre-packaging 
of citrus, potatoes, and onions pos- 
sible and practical at the wholesale 
terminal and retail end, the Con- 
sumer-Pak Bagger of the Citrus 
Bagging Machine Company, Pomona, 
California, was formally unveiled at 
the United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Convention in San Francisco. 

The new, semi-automatic Consu- 
mer-Pak Bagger, the nearest thing 
to an automatic bagger now on 
the market, was originally developed 
and thoroughly tested in California 
orange packing houses. However, 
it soon became evident that here 
was a machine ideal for terminal 
market use also, reported Marshall 
Miller, company sales manager. 

This machine has bagged up to 
40, seven-pound bags of oranges 
per minute with four operators in 
conjunction with a conveyor and 
stitcher. One pair of operators puts 
on the empty bags and the other 
pair takes off the filled bags as 
the machine is rotating. The table 
can be made to rotate at any de- 
sired speed. The Consumer-Pak Bag- 
ger handles any fruit or vegetables 
that will roll. It is adjustable for 
packing weights up to twenty-five 
pounds. Its 1-3 horsepower motor is 
set-up to connect into the usual 
110-volt power line. 

Grocers are finding out that 
housewives like to buy many fruits 
and vegetables, particularly citrus, 
in convenient, easily handled units. 
“The Consumer-Pak Bagger makes 
it possible for the wholesaler or re- 
tailer to break his large size lots 
into smaller, more easily sold units 
with a minimum labor cost,” said 
Miller. 
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Vending Machines In 


The Citrus Picture 


The business of drinking is big 
business. Some folks engage in it 
too enthusiastically for their own 
good perhaps, but others--seem to 
find substantial pleasure in the activ- 
ity without ill effects. However, the 
fact remains that the business of a 
drink has always occupied a large 
place in public mind and conver- 
sation. 

My purpose is not to engage in 
a discussion of those serious drinks 
ef an alcholic nature, but rather to 
discuss the business of drinking as 
applied to that of fruit and vege- 
table juices. Hardly one of you 
folks but who remembers when the 
drinking of juices for diet or pleas- 
ure purposes was an utter novelty. 
Prior to 1925, the only preserved 
fruit juice of any considerable com- 
mercial importance was bottled 
grape juice. We have seen the 
juice business grow to outstanding 
proportions. I am reliably informed 
that the pack of citrus juices alone 
is the biggest single item in the 
whole canned food category. This 
growth is comparatively recent. As 
late as 1939, the total orange juice 
pack was less than a million cases. 
Last year, Florida alone produced 
twenty million cases of Orange 
Juice, not to mention some. twelve 
million cases of Blended Juice and 
some:ten million cases of Grapefruit 
Juice. The State of Texas is largely 


JOIN NOW! 


A group of interested growers 
has requested The Citrus Indus- 
try to advise all growers who 
are interested in joining the 
Florida Citrus Mutual to contact 
the Chamber of Commerce in 
their home town, or in the town 
nearest their homes, to secure 
membership blanks. 

it is pointed out that if the 
plan is to become operative in 
time to be effective this fall 
shipping season 75 per cent of 
Fiorida’s citrus tonnage must be 
signed up soon, and since there 
are no funds available to em- 
ploy solicitors to call on the 
growers it is suggested that each 
grower make himself a commit- 
tee of one to sign up his own 
membership. 

Widespread acceptance of the 
plan is being met among Flor- 
ida’s citrus growers, but still 
more members must be secured 

. and soon... if the industry 
is to prevent a recurrence of 
the conditions which prevailed 
tast season. 





planted to grapefruit, and accounted 
for some ten million cases more of 
Grapefruit Juice. A grand total of 


Address by Jack H. Gross, 
of Telecoins Tele-Juice Division 
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52 million cases. The California 
Juice plants have been going night 
and day to satisfy the summer de- 
mand for Orange -Juices.- 

It might be feared by some ‘that 
the great popularity of citrus juices 
will result in higher prices for these 
products as time goes on. Fortun- 
ately, I am able to assure you: that 
this contingency is most unlikely. 

The reason is that there has. been 
a terrific. amount of _ planting: ;in 
Florida, Texas and. California. For 
a ‘tinie the: growers. were allowed 
to make a tax deduction to cover 
the expense of new planting and, 
as a-result, the growers plowed 
their profits back into new trees. -I 
am informed that the Florida fruit 
crop,- which now stands at some 
ninety million boxes, is’ expected to 
be a hundred and fifty million with- 
in five ‘years. Texas and California 
will be in like proportion. Now this 
tremendous -flood of fruit: cannot be 
marketed through the presént chan- 
nels of grocery store ‘distribution. 
We may feel confident, therefore, 
that’ the supply of citrus juices 
will be abundant to us in the pro- 
gram for ‘point of sale consumption 
and at reasonable prices through 
vending machines. Tomato Juice ‘is 
a substantial rival to citrus jiiiees 
in public preference, and ‘the«pro- 
duction of Tomato’ Juice can’<be 
ddequate to “our “purposes;> Apple 
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Juice is available in reasonable 
quantity and supplies will increase. 
Pineapple Juice from Hawaii has 
been in short supply, due to the 
ravages of war and to serious labor 
troubles. Pack possibilities of Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, Jamaica and the West 
Indies are being explored and much 
encouragement has been received. 
We are confident that from a stand- 
point of adequate supplies of fruit 
and vegetable juices at reasonable 
prices, the automatic vending pro- 
gram need not suffer now or any- 
time in the predictable future. 
This is a happy circumstance. The 
finest sort of cooperation from 
growers and juice producers is and 
will be given, as they see in the 
automatic machine, for point of 
sale consumption, a vehicle and a 
program which will allow them to 
invade the field of, so called, soft 
drinks and find in them additional 
outlets for their constantly increas- 
ing packs. 

And now let us take a look at the 
soft drink industry. The bottled 
soft drink industry is a very lusty 
baby. This is something that you all 
realize. I am just going to give 
you a few figures as reported by 
the American Bottler’s of Carbon- 


ated Beverage. From 1941 to 1943 
the bottled soft drink industry ac- 
counted for some seven hundred 
million cases of bottled drinks per 


year. In 1944 it hit the high of 
eight hundred million cases, drop- 
ping in 1945 to 724 million probably 
brought about due to scarcity of 
sugar. 

These stratosphere 
not include the millions 
drinks which were served in bulk 
by drug stores, restaurants and 
eating places generally and in auto- 
matic cup machines. You see, there- 
fore, gentlemen, that the field for 
pure juices is unlimited. We certain- 
ly need be under no apprehension 
that automatic vending machine pro- 
grams on pure juices will put the 
soft drink giant out of business, 
because, after all, we must be 
realistic. We are, however, supreme- 
ly confident that American habit 
of drinking juices, rather than eat- 
ing the whole fruit, has been and 
will be greatly stimulated by the 
growing popularity of carbonated 
drinks. We shall inevitably get a 
share of this market, because pure 
juices, with their substantial food 
value and essential vitamin content, 
will appeal to millions of people 
who feel, and properly so, that pure 
fruit juices of high quality, dis- 
pensed under proper conditions and 


figures do 
of soft 
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in a most sanitary fashion, have 
virtues for health and pleasure. 

Let us just quickly look at the 
vitamin angle of these products. 
We have been told at one time or 
another by our doctors, “DRINK 
MORE JUICES.” He must have 
known why but did we—well, here 
is why he gave us that advice: To 
protect our eyesight—prevent night 
blindness, promote growth and to 
build up bodily resistance to in- 
fection we need Vitamin A. 

To steady our nerves and stim- 
ulate appetite we need Vitamin B. 

To help heal wounds, to keep 
gums healthy and to strengthen 
tissues between the cells throughout 
the body we need Vitamin C. 

A B C and other Vitamins are 
all contained in canned juices and 
in goodly strength because little 
of their value is lost due to the 
rapidity of packing the product 
from field to cannery where they 
are scientifically cooked by experts 
using the most modern equipment 
end methods — and stored under 
proper conditions until shipped to 
market, There is ever so little spoil- 
age because canned products are 
safe from dirt, germs and odors 
— plus safe from air, light and 
moisture and even safe after open- 
ing because both the contents and 
cans were sterilized — for your 
health you, therefore, get a Gold 
Mine of Naturai Vitamins. 

Much of the above cannot be said 
for fresh fruit juices as the storage 
and transportation problems are 
many and deterioration does occur 
unless careful handling is given 
the product. 

One very important fact must be 
pointed out that all canned foods 
are packed under U. S. Government 
Standards and score charts are set 
up. Now how are we going to dis- 
pense this wealth of health? Here- 
tofore pure fruit juices were served 
by restaurants and Drug Soda 
Fountains where the fresh fruit was 
squeezed into a glass for the con- 
sumer—this practice is still in vogue 
but to a limited degree for many 
places now use products packed in 
large size metal and glass containers 
and pour approximately a six oz. 
drink into a glass. 

Back in 1936 Texas and Florida 
products were packed in a 6 oz. 
lithographed can being sold by 
fiding stations from a wet iced 
chest drink cooler, also at Drug 
Stores and places where soft drinks 
were sold—little merchandising aid 
was given this size can as_ the 
products did not receive consumer 
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acceptane for home use. 

Today many restaurants and drug 
stores use the 6 oz. can and the 
packers now find that this little 
fellow will do a real sampling job 
and are greatly interested in all 
types of vending machines. 

The first machine I will review 
is the Snively ‘“DISPEN-SO-LA- 
TOR.” The “DISPEN-SO-LATOR” 
contains 29 - 46 oz. hermitically- 
sealed metal cans of one chosen 
flavor which travels on a chain 
driven track to a point immediately 
located over a stainless tube where 
the 46 oz. can is opened permitting 
the juice to flow into a receiving 
chamber which is so controlled to 
hold only 50 oz. at one time or 10 
cold drinks. A fresh can is not 
opened until a level of approxi- 
mately four inches is reached in the 
receiving chamber, when it is then 
opened and mechanically moved 
into position for emptying into the 
receiving chamber. Before this takes 
place sufficient time has been given 
to completely drain the old can. 
Time switches control the moving 
of empty and filled cans. No drip- 
ping of empty cans can take place 
as the punched top is revolved and 
tilted up to keep the opened top up 
as it travels within the machine. 
Behind the receiving chamber ad- 
ditional cans may be stored to be- 
come refrigerated for use when 
cans in conveyor racks become used 
up. “DISPEN-SO LATOR” serves 
its products of canned juices to the 
public in a sanitary paper cup - 
large enough to avoid any _ spill 
when removed from the enclosed 
dispensing chamber ... At a cost 
to the consumer of 5c for 5 ozs. 
Every effort has been made to in- 
corporate in this machine all known 
sanitary features. 


Still another machine to shortly 
appear on the market is the “Auto- 
matic Store” or “Pik-Ups”’ to be 
manufactured and distributed by the 
United States Vending Corp. This 
unit will vend either fresh fruit or 
canned juices and will offer ten 
different selections. Like other can- 
ned juice vendors the distributing 
companies will have a _ centralized 
procurement service of the products 
to be vended. 

Pik-Ups is contemplating vending 
a 5% oz. can at 10c. 

The machine operates on the 
Wilsey vending mechanism. This 
mechanism consists of a _ central 
shaft supporting a series of drums 
resembling inverted round pans. In 
each drum are a number of com- 
partments, the size of which de- 
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pends upon the size and shape of 
the products to be vended. For an 
example, a drum with a 15 inch 
radius could accommodate 24 bottles 


of beverage. The standard unit has 
10 trays or drums. Each tray or 
drum would hold 24 cans or 24 
bottles similar size to that of a 
Pepsi-cola or a total machine ca- 
pacity of 240 units. If a special 
tray were to be built to hold 5% 
oz. cans approximately 36 cans 
could be accommodated, or about 
50% more capacity in each tray. 
Pik-Ups is a seletive type vendor. 
Next, the TELE-JUICE unit. 


Tele-Juice offers the public 6 
different kinds of fruit and vege- 
table drinks packed in individual 
lithographed, dry-cold, six ounce 
cans. These cans are stored within 
the machine in magazines each 
holding 50 cans or a total capacity 
of 300. These juices are packed by 
leading packers throughout the coun- 
try. The customer simply chooses 
his drink from the six selections on 
view in illuminated “‘show-windows” 
—deposits his ten cents, presses a 
button under the particular choice 
and the can is automatically deliver- 
ed to his hand. The can is then in- 
serted into a small chamber where 
the cover becomes punctured by 
merely operating a foot pedal; a 
straw is withdrawn from a compart- 
ment and placed into the can open- 
ing and is ready to consume. A 
receptacle is provided in the lower 
portion in the cabinet to receive 
both the empty cans and straws. 
This receptacle can be quickly and 
conveniently removed when filled 
with empty containers. Tele-Juice 
operates on a gravity principle, an 
engineering feat which eliminates 
all movable parts and makes servic- 
ing a simple routine, Sanitation has 
been emphasized in all engineering 
aspects of production. As an ex- 
ample, the can cutting prongs are 
kept at a constant 180 degrees 
fahrenheit temperature, operated 
within an enclosed compartment to 
prevent dust, dirt, and germs from 
coming in contact with the cutting 
prongs and to insure sterilization. 
Electricial refrigeration insures 
maintenance of the same even re- 
freshing temperature in July or 
January. 


The Snively machine and the 
Tele-Juice machine have been in 
limited production, but  produc- 
tion will soon be in full swing. 

There is no question that new 
ideas along the lines. of machines 
already mentioned will appear on 


State Horticultural 
Society To Meet 
In October... 


Recent developments, research 
findings and the economic outlook 
will be featured at the Sixty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society 
scheduled to meet in West Palm 
Beach on October 26-28. An ex- 
ceptionally interesting and instruc- 
tive program, not only to citrus 
growers but also for other fields 
of horticulture is being planned. 

This is a critical time for Florida 
horticulturists and all who can do 
sc should make it a point to attend 
the meeting of the Society this 
year. 





the market. 

Pure juices will find a steadily 
growing vending acceptance other 
than mere over the counter sales 
of the home size metal cans and 
bottles, 

No longer need Mr. and Mrs. 
America and Jr. depend solely on 
the breakfast table ration for these 
vital guardians of health. They will 
now be able to find these juices 
where they work—where they play 
—where they travel— offices and 
factories—shopping centers and 
theaters—schools and _ recreation 
halls. 


CITRUS PRODUCTS FOR 
FATTENING CATTLE 
(Continued from page 3) 


alone and with two pounds of corn 
daily per animal, fresh grapefruit 
alone and fresh grapefruit combined 
with two pounds of corn. In ad- 
dition to the fattening ration, all 
steers were fed six pounds of hay 
for roughage and 2.75 pounds of 
cottonseed meal to add _ protein 
and balance the ration. 

Steers, one and two year old, 
having 50 percent Brahman blood 
and just like those found on any 
Florida range, were used in all 
trials, All cattle ate the citrus feeds 
readily and all remained in good 
thrift throughout the trials. 

Cattle on the check ration of 
ground snapped corn gained 2.37 
pounds daily, a good gain in any 
feeding trial. They required 539 
pounds of total digestible nutrients 
for each 100 pounds of gain, the 
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highest of any lot. The price which 
had to be paid for the snapped corn 
made this the most expensive fat- 
tening ration. 

Steers fed dried citrus pulp in 
two trials gained 2.17 pounds daily, 
while those fed two pounds of corn 
in addition to the citrus pulp gained 
2.53 pounds daily, an exceptionally 
good gain. The digestible nutrients 
required for 100 pounds of gain 
were 466 pounds and 484 pounds 
for these two groups: 

The steers getting fresh grape- 
fruit were especially interesting. 
They ate on the average of 40 
pounds of fruit daily and this was 
in addition to six pounds of hay 
and 2.75 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
One steer ate over 60 pounds daily 
for a seven week period, and as 
one grapefruit weighs approxi- 
mately a pound this was almost 60 
grapefruit a day. Because of the 
high water content of the fruit 
the gains were lower than with 
those getting dry feed. These ani- 
mals gained 1.98 pounds daily, the 
lowest of any group. Two pounds 
of corn added to the fresh grape- 
fruit ration increased the rate of 
gain to 2.17 pounds daily. The total 
nutrients required for gains for 
these two lots were 456 and 457 
pounds, the least for any of the 
groups fed in these trials. 

At the end of the feeding trials 
all the animals were graded and 
again after slaughter when the 
carcasses reached cold storage. Of 
the 28 animals fed in the three 
trials there were three choice car- 
casses, eighteen good and _ seven 
commercial. A prime rib roast from 
each of the animals was kept ten 
days and then cooked by a standard 
method used in testing for tender- 
ness and flavor. The results showed 
that the citrus fed animals pro- 
duced beef of high quality and 
extra fine flavor, the equal of 
beef produced in any section of the 
country. 


USDA ANNOUNCES 
RESUMPTION OF DRIED 
FRUIT PURCHASES 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced that purchases 
of surplus dried fruits of the 1947 
production are being resumed. The 
dried fruit acquired will be used in 
domestic school lunch and institu- 
tional feeding programs and for ex- 
portation to occupied areas and to 
countries receiving assistance under 
the Foreign Assistance Act. 
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Scientists Worried Over Safety 
Of New Insecticides... 


A host of new insecticides have 
lately been making it hard going for 
‘our insect enemies, Starting with 
war-famed DDT, our chemists have 
developed new and powerful 
insect killer after another. 

But they are now beginning to 
take a second look at their creations 
—and findings are causing 
considerable concern among agri- 
“cultural authorities. 

“For example, DDD, a close cousin 
‘to DDT developed to spray tomatoes 
“and corn, is being hauled -out of its 
corner and con- 


one 


their 


relatively quiet 


sidered for much broader usefulness 
because it can be demonstrated to 


be between 5 and 50 times safer 


to warm blooded animals (like men) 
than DDT. 

While one group of scientists has 
been measuring the insect killing 
powers of the new bug killers, an- 
other has been conducting the slow re- 
search necessary to evaluate their 
safety—or lack of safey— to men 
and other warm blooded animals. 
But because toxicological research 
is so slow, and because the increas- 
ing world demand for food has ac- 
celerated our war against crop- 
’ déstroying insects, scientists have 
released some of their newest and 
most promising insecticides with- 
out waiting the normal 3 to 5 years 
until final toxicological data were 
available. 

We are only now beginning to 
get full reports from the toxicolo- 

gists. 

‘. They show that some of the 
newer materials which were so out- 
standingly effective against destruc- 
tive insects are also not without 
hazard to man and other warm 
blooded animals. As a direct result 
of their findings the United States 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
cently issued a warning* that certain 
insecticides “are extremely hazard- 
ous. Much work has been done with 
DDT and reports indicate that pre- 
cautions should be exercised similar 
to those considered essential] . for 
arsenicals and fluorides. 

There is happily a brighter side 
to the picture. Several of the newer 


* United 
Agricultural 
Washington, 


States: Dept. of Agriculture, 
Research Administration, 
March 16 1948. 


DDD, Cousin of DDT, Shown to be 
safer to Men, Cattle and Fish, 
Equally Tough, Or Tougher, 
On Pests 





insecticides which are chemically 
related to DDT possess a. higher 
degree of safety plus a wide range 
of effectiveness against insects. 
One of these materials, DDD or 
Rhothane, is receiving more and 
more attention from entomologists. 

Chemically, DDD is _ Diphenyl 
Dichloro Dichlorethane; DDT is 
Diphenyl Dichloro Trichlorethane. 
The initials make the popular names. 
The only chemical difference is one 
extra chlorine atom on the last- 
named branch of the molecule. But 
the toxicological difference to man 
and other animals is said to be & 
to 50 times. On an average, the 
statement that Rhothane, or DDD, 
is 10 times safer than DDT is be- 
lived a conservative overall eval- 
uation. This alone endows DDD with 
a considerable desirability over DDT 
in all insecticidal applications, par- 
ticularly those in the agricultural 
field. 

There is another and_ equally 
compelling reason for the renewed 
interest in DDD— its _ superiority 
to DDT against certain pests. 

Several year ago the University 
of California set out to find a more 
effective control for the tomato 
hornworms than the 70% calcium 
arsenate dust which was being 
widely used and which also was 
killing many bees in the apiaries 
in that state. DDT controlled the 
hornworm but it also frequently 
reduced tomato yields. Rhothane DDD 
dust was. tested and found to be 
definitely superior to DDT in com- 
batting hornworms—and it did not 
reduce yields. On the contrary, in 
a number of tests in various tomato 
growing areas, Rhothane-dusted 
crops actually out-yielded DDT and 
the arsenicals by as much as three 
tons per acre. Large scale tests in 
California in 1947 on over 250 field 
plots gave further confirmation to 
the earlier results. This year thou- 
sands of acres of tomatoes in that 
state will be dusted with Rhothane. 

While DDT dust is safer to honey 


recent 
that 
safer 


bees than the arsenicals, 
investigations have. showed 
Rhothane dusts are in turn, 
to bees than DDT. 

There is a similar story from New 
Jersey where corn earworms are 
an annual threat to the sweet corn 
crop grown for the Philadelphia and 
New York markets. Here again 
Rhothane dust has outperformed 
DDT and it is now being recom- 
mended for this purpose. 

On another front in our war 
against the insect—the ‘Mosquito 
Line’’—we find that, while DDT is 
being widely used at the present 
time, DDD is gaining acceptance. 
Rhothane DDD is being found more 
effective than DDT against certain 
species of mosquito larvae. Also, 
scientific tests and practical dem- 
onstrations have proved that Rho- 
thane is much less toxic to fish 
and other water life than DDT, this 
fact, plus the lower toxicity of DDD 
to warm blooded animals, were im- 
portant considerations in the selec- 
tion of this material by many of 
California mosquito abatement dis- 
tricts. It is common practice in that 
state to apply mosquito larvicides 
in the irrigation ditches. This water 
frequently overflows pasture. land 
where the deposition of a DDT 
residue would be very undesirable. 

While major emphasis, up to this 
time has been placed on those ap- 
plications in which Rhothane has 
proved superior to other _ insecti- 
cides, more attention is being given 
today to those uses in which DDD 
offers no. insecticidal advantage 
over other materials but where its 
safety is important. In this group 
is included the control of insects 
on cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
and certain forage crops and fruit. 

Rhothane has also been tested 
extensively against the  parastic 
insects of live stock. Results have 
been such that a number of the 
leading authorities in this field have 
declared that Rhothane is every 
bit as effective at DDT in the con- 
trol of horn flies, lice and _ ticks. 
Although final data are not avail- 
able there are strong indications 
that the extra safety of Rhothane 
DDD sprays may be of real impor- 
tance in this field. 
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Kitchen Sees Opportunity To Expand 


“Industry Opportunity” was the 
subject of a brief talk by C. W. 
Kitchen, Executive Vice-President 
of the United Fresh Fruit & Vege- 
table Association, at the annual 
meeting of the Texas Citrus & 
Vegetable Growers & Shippers at 
Dallas, Texas. Following a United 
demonstration of fresh fruit and 
vegetable merchandising, he _ said: 

During the war vegetable pro- 
duction was increased nearly 40 
percent, and fruit production about 
15 percent. We had some _ bad 
weather this year which reduced 
vegetable production about 13 per- 
cent below last year, but, it is still 
far above prewar. Producers would 
like to maintain that increased pro- 
duction; distributors would like to 
‘handle it. Consumers are more and 
more food conscious; they pay more 
attention to health-giving qualities 
in food. 

In 37 years per capita consump- 
tion of leafy, green, and yellow 
vegetables increased from 74 pounds 
to 121 pounds, or about 65 per- 
cent. That is real growth. Without 
that growth many of you here would 
not. be in. business today. During 
‘that samé time the consumption of 
grain products dropped 100 pounds; 
potatoes dropped too. Other fruits 
and vegetables and milk largely 
took their places. 

Nutritionists say a real good diet 
calls for about 100 pounds more of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
question is: Will we be good enough 
merchants, not only to hold our 
present market, but also to grasp 
the opportunity to expand it? Or 
are we going to let our competitors 
take more of it away from us? 

That is industry responsibility; 
it is also industry opportunity. It 
is individual responsibility and 
opportunity too. Wise business men 
everywhere are exploring ways to 
hold and expand their permanent 
markets. The job of making sales 
will get harder than ever; smart 
business men know that they must 
have better salesmen, and ‘to have 
better salesmen. they must train 
them— and keep on training them. 

The retailer is one of the most 
important salesmen in our industry. 
He occupies a key position. He is 
the man who hands your vegetables 
and your fruits to the housewife, 


Market For'Fruits ; . . 











who is your chief customer. Much 
of your success depends on how 
good a salesman he is. To cite two 
examples, the livestock industry 
has been doing merchandising and 
consumer education work for 25 
years, and the ice cream industry 
has been doing similar work for 
nearly 20 years. 

In 1946 the retail value of fresh 
fruits and vegetables is estimated 
at six and a half billion dollars. 
How much has this huge industry 
done to help the retailer be a better 
salesman? There are a few smart 
service wholesalers, it is true, who 
have recognized the importance of 
this kind of work and are doing a 
good job of it. They are making it 
pay in their own businesses. But 
our industry has never undertaken 
a concerted attack on a problem of 
helping the retailer become a better 
salesman of its products. 

That job is an industry responsi- 
bility; it is also an industry op- 














portunity. It is not the responsi- 
bility of the wholesaler alone as 
some have told me. It is the re- 
sponsibility of growers, shippers, 
brokers, and wholesalers—each put- 
ting his shoulder to the wheel for 
the good of all. 

To seize every opportunity to 
become better merchants all along 
the line, including growers and re- 
tailers, is a fundamental responsi- 
bility of our industry. Merchan- 
dising includes quality too, for a 
good merchant cannot sell poor 
merchandise. In a _ recent report 
in connection with the testimony 
thus far received on a long-range 
agriculture policy the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture said: “No 
other industry dumps its products 
at the factory door and leaves the 
selling up to someone else—but 
that is what American farmers have 
been doing for generations.” 

The United Fresh Fruit and 

(Continued on page 12) 





Florida Growers 


Will Find The Answer 


To Their Problems ... As They Have 
Always Done In The Past... 


And one of the main objectives of every grower 
is to see that his grove continues in a healthy, 
preductive condition. 


FLORIDA FAVORITE 
FERTILIZERS 


Have been helping growers attain this objec- 
tive for many years past . .. and will continue 
We invite your consideration. 
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to do so. 


| Florida 


Old Tampa Road 
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THE FLORIDA CITRUS MUTUAL 





As Outlined by James C. Morton, 
Organization Director 


The growers of Florida need not be told of 
the serious situation with which we are con- 
fronted, and they need not be reminded that 
unless the industry is organized with all fac- 
tors having a fair share in the organization, no 
hope for its stability or prosperity can be en- 
tertained. Realizing the grave situation with 
which we were faced, many of our growers and 
shippers attempted to devise a plan that would 
avert disaster. After much hard work, the Flor- 
ida Citrus Mutual was formed. This is basically 
a grower organization.‘ Its qualification for 
membership is simply that an individual must 
be a producer of Florida citrus fruit. Its direc- 
tors are directly elected by grower members. 
The responsibility of its operation is in the hands 
of its directors. They are empowered to utilize 
the services of shipper or processor members in 
working out the many problems of orderly mar- 
keting and price stabilization. 

The necessity for Mutual can be summed up 
in a few words. We have approximately 15,000 
growers, more than 400 marketing agencies, 
and in the season of 1947-48, a production of 
90,000,000 boxes of fruit. We are attempting 
to market 90,000,000 boxes of fruit through 
channels which have never been able to utilize 
more than 65,000,000 at a price better than 
cost of production. There is available to the 
industry markets which will take at fair prices 
to growers, more fruit than is now being pro- 
duced in Florida, but in order to develop these 
markets organization of the industry is essential. 

The purpose of Mutual is to develop, through 
a sound merchandising program, sufficient mar- 
kets to utilize all of the fruit grown in the state 
of Florida. Contrary to some beliefs, Mutual 
hopes to market all of the fruit and not destroy 
any that is good. No existing agency in Florida 
has control of sufficient volume to effectively 
carry out any of the many sound ideas and pro- 
posals which have been made. The problem of 
merchandising Florida citrus at a profit to the 
grower is not a hopeless task. It can be solved, 
a the fundamental necessity for its solving 
ies in cooperative or unified action. 

The Florida Citrus Mutual offers that organi- 
zation. It offers to grower, shipper and canner 
every opportunity that they now have, plus the 
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assurance of a stabilized industry. 

Many people may ask how a stabilized indus- 
try can be assured through Mutual. The answer 
is simply this: There are many people in the 
United States today hungry for Florida citrus 
in fresh and canned forms. There are many 
methods of distribution which we are utilizing. 
In a well organized, unified plan, every possible 
method of distribution can be utilized, Florida 
citrus can be made available to every person 
in the United States at a cost in keeping with 
their income and the price received will bring 
back to the grower cost of production, plus a 
reasonable and legitimate profit. 

The Florida Citrus Mutual offers to the grow- 
crs and the shippers and the canners of Florida 
an organization of the growers, by the growers 
and for the growers, with due recognition to 
the rights and privileges of the industrial ele- 
ments of the industry. The Mutual recognizes 
the fact that the grower needs the shippers and 
canners and the shippers and canners need the 
grower, and on this sound democratic principle, 
Florida Citrus Mutual invites the cooperation of 
all industry, of all business men, of all profes- 
sional men and women in all walks of life 
throughout citrus Florida, and particularly does 
it invite and urge every grower, every shipper 
and every canner to become a member now. 

The future of Florida depends, at the mo- 
ment, upon the citrus industry. The future of 
the industry depends upon the successful or- 
ganization and operation of Florida Citrus 
Mutual. 

In the Florida citrus industry the three fun- 
damental elements are the grower, fresh ship- 
per, and the canner. In the fresh shipper class 
there are those who own groves and packing 
facilities — there are those who primarily op- 
erate packing facilities and the grower coopera- 
tive. The same is true of the canner or processor 
class, but history has proved that unless the 
grower is making a profit, none of the operations 
incident to marketing can profit either. There- 
fore, it behooves every canner and shipper to 
throw his lot in with the grower to stabilize this 
industry. With this thought in mind, the men 
who designed the Florida Citrus Mutual made 
sure that every element was properly protected 
and that free enterprise is more possible under 
Florida Citrus Mutual than it could possibly be 
under the disorganized methods employed at 
the present. There is no section of Florida in 
which citrus is grown that will not be materially 
benefited by Florida Citrus Mutual. If any par- 
ticular section enjoys any advantage now, that 
advantage can only be enhanced by Florida 
Citrus Mutual. Encouragement has been given 
Florida Citrus Mutual by business and profes- 
sional interests throughout the entire State. 

The successful organization of the Mutual 
depends upon the growers, shippers and can- 
ners primarlly. There is very little time left 
between now and the beginning of the new 
marketing season; therefore, the immediate 
signing of grower contracts and handler con- 
tracts is essential and when you, as an individual, 
have signed yourself, your task is not completed 
until you have signed your neighbor and all of 
your acquaintances. 
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Preparation Of Liquid Concentrates 


Moore, Atkins, Wiederhold, Mac- 
Dowell, and Heid* gave an excel- 
lent review of the literature of the 
art of concentration of food ma- 
terials by the freezing process. How- 
ever the use of the ice-cube trays 
of the modern household refrigera- 
tor for the purpose seems not to 
have been investigated. The signifi- 
cance of such work lies in the fact 
that many products readily ob- 
tained from juices have delicious 
quality and wunquentionably have 
many uses in cooking, in dessert 
preparations and for direct con- 
sumption. 

The writer finds that the freez- 
ing facilities afforded in these re- 
frigerators, whether electric powered 
or gas operated, permit the freezing 
concentration process to be readily 
studied at first hand. Excellent 
small samples of concentrate can 
be readily prepared by simple drain- 
age, the cubes of larger cakes of 
frozen material being simply allowed 
to stand in suitable containers 
either in the refrigerators or at 
recom temperature outside, The con- 
centrates slowly collect at the 
bottoms of the containers and may 
be drawn off at intervals. More 
substantial samples of the concen- 
trates may be readily obtained, 
however, if in addition to the re- 
frigerator one uses a small fruit 
press. Here the concentrate can be 
much better seperated from the ice 
than by the use of drainage alone. 

In the use of household refrig- 
erators for concentrating liquid 
foods by freezing there are certain 
factors which should be kept in 
mind by the operator. The freez- 
ing facilities were designed by the 
manufacturers for freezing water 
only. Care should be taken in using 
them for freezing other materials 
to avoid contaminating the walls 
of the expansion chambers within 
which the freezing takes place. 
Microorganisms, especially certain 
types of film-forming bacteria, 
grow readily at cold temperatures 
and surfaces coming in contact with 
the materials should be cleaned at 
frequent intervals. 


The ice trays and partitions 


* Read at the 1946 meeting, at. Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., of the Division of 
Sugar Chemistry and Technology. 

Reprinted from 
THE FRUIT PRODUCTS JOURNAL 
and AMERICAN FOOD MANUFAC- 
TURER January 1947 issue. Vol. 26, 
No. 5, pp 150; 157. 


By Herbert C. Gore 
Scarsdale, New York 


should be of aluminum—at least 
should not be of copper even if 
well tinned. The aluminum trays 
should not be used for freezing 
solutions containing alkali, salt, or 
acid. When these substances are 
present in the raw materials in 


significant amounts trays or other 


shallow vessels 
substituted. 
The fruit press is of the usual 
form, the important parts being the 
press platform provided with grooves 
for drainage and the wooden crib 
or die in which the material to be 
pressed is placed. The platform of 
the press used by the writer is 
made of cast iron with fused-on 
enamel surfaces. These afford com- 


of glass may be 


THE MIGHTY MITE 


Don’t let this microscopic nuisance — the RUST 
MITE — ruin the sale value of your fresh fruit 
when control is so simple and inexpensive. 


WHITE BAND SULPHURS 


Spraying or dusting with WHITE BAND wettable Sulphur or 
WHITE BAND dusting Sulphur provides maximum coverage, 


control and economy. 


An application of Sulphur following an oil spray is often essential 


for control of Rust Mite. 


it may be possible to shorten the 


recommended waiting period following oil sprays, especially in 


rainy periods. 


(WHITE BAND wettable Sulphur leaves no resi- 


due to encourage scale growth and can not clog spray nozzles 


or foul spray tanks.) 


Your friendly X-CEL Service Man will be glad to check your 
grove and make definite recommendations for Sulphur following 


oil sprays. 


A post card or ’phone call to your X-CEL dealer or 


our home office will bring prompt response. 


FAITHFULLY SERVING FLORIDA AGRICULTURE 
FOR THIRTY-NINE YEARS 


JACKSON 
GRAIN CO. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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plete protection against contamina- 
tion with iron. The small die is 
handmade of closegrained wood re- 
inforced with bolts where necessary. 
Its inside dimensions are 4 inches 
long, 2% inches wide, and 2% 
inches high. Follower blocks of 
wood are used. The screw of the 
press is % inch in diameter and 
the press is hand operated. 

The sample is frozen in the ice- 
cube trays until solid yet readily 
friable cakes constisting of ice and 
concentrate are formed. The frozen 
sample is then removed from the 
tray, finely crushed in some con- 
venient manner, and placed in the 
wooden die on the press platform. 
It should be allowed to stand for 
a short time at room temperature 
until it has slightly softened. The 
mass in the die is leveled off, one 
or more of the follower blocks 
added, and pressure applied. A rapid 
flow of concentrate occurs at first, 
slowing down to a trickle. 


The concentrate may be exam- 
ined for its solids content by Brix 
spindle or by some other conven- 
ient means, If further concentration 
is desired it may again be exposed 
to freezing temperatures in the 
trays and the pressing repeated. 
One may readily obtain two or three 
fold concentrations in two successive 
freezings, each followed by pressing, 
in case of a raw material such as 
crange juice and higher concen- 
trations up to 50 Brix and over 
can be readily accomplished by re- 
peated freezings followed by press- 
ings. The ice contains considerable 
percentages of soluble solids derived 
from the original sample. One 
nevertheless obtains excellent yield 
of concentrate. 


The following experiments made 
cn a sample of freshly prepared 
orange juice illustrate the opera- 
tion of the process. It shows that 
given the use of the refrigerator 
with its ice-cube trays and a small 
fruit press one can readily prepare 
samples of concentrate in substan- 
tial quantities. 


Orange juice was prepared from 
a lot of Florida grown Valencia 
oranges by reaming on a_ hand 
reamer and straining through a fine 
muslin cloth. The Brix reading was 
11:0 to 20 degrees C. 

A quantity of juice weighing 
906 grams was put into an aluminum 
ice-tray and placed in the freezing 
compartment of the _ refrigerator. 
After % hour the temperature was 
—1 degree C and freezing was just 
starting. Four hours later the tem- 
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Jefferson Thomas, well known in 
Florida citrus circles through his work 
in the advertising field and as assist- 
ant editor of the Florida Agricultural 
News Service at the University of 
Florida, was found dead in his hotel 
room at Gainesville on Sunday, July 
25. 

A native of Kentucky, he had been 
a resident of Florida for many years 
and had been activesin newspaper, 
Chamber of Commerce and advertis- 
ing circles throughout his residence 
in the state. At one time he conducted 
the Thomas Advertising Service at 
Jacksonville and had as one of his 
principal accounts the advertising of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange. 


perature was —5 degrees C and 
the sample had set to a soft solid 
ceensisting of concentrate and inter- 
lacing crystals of ice. The frozen 
mass was removed from the tray 
and pressed in the die, two press- 
ings being required. The concen- 
trate obtained weighed 360 grams. 
Its Brix reading at 20 degrees C 
was 18.6. The ice remaining weighed 
496 grams. Its Brix was 5.2 at 20 
degrees C. 

The concentrate was. returned 
to the tray and re-frozen during a 
12 hour period. Its temperature 
was then —10 degrees C. The 
solid mass was somewhat soft and 
could be easily packed in the wood- 
en die where it was pressed. The 
concentrate of 27.4 Brix corrected 
to 20 degrees weighed 143 grams. 
The ice weighed 186 grams. Its 
Brix was 10.4 at 20 degrees C. The 
concentrate obtained was excellent 
auality. 

The data given above reveal one 
fault of the method—the large per- 
centage of soluable solids removed 
as part of the ice. While this could 
undoubtedly be reduced with 
improved technique and appliances 
the losses would be expected to be 
substantially higher than 2 per cent 
losses for each spinning reported by 
Stahl 2 who found losses of from 2 
to 5 per cent in orange juice con- 
centrated up to 48 per cent solids 
in his concentration process, using 
a fast spinning centrifuge. The 
pressing method however is well 
adapted for preparing substantial 
samples of concentrate from juices 
frozen in the ice trays of the 
modern household refrigerator. 
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KITCHEN SEES OPPORTUNITY 
TO EXPAND MARKET FOR FRUITS 
(Continued from page 9) 
Vegetable Association, through its 
Merchandising Institute, is engaged 
in a pioneering job for our industry. 
What you have seen here today is 
only a part of the picture which 
must be developed. There are ob- 
stacles to overcome, and not the 

least of them is indifference. 

The foundation for a good train- 
ing program has been laid. What 
we need now is cooperation from 
both wholesalers and_ retailers— 
and the money and men to do the 
job. You and other members of 
the United will have to decide. 
This is industry responsibility; it 
is industry opportunity. Its future, 
big or little, lies in your hands, I 
think it is a good investment. 


Sy 


Anywhere, U.S.A. 
Only SecondsA way 


Your telephone covers 
more ground faster than 
any other means of gen- 
eral communication, A 
long distance call will take 
you anywhere in mere 
seconds. Rates are surpris- 
ingly low, too—especially 
after 6 p.m. and on Sun- 
day. Remember, you are 
never farther away from 
anyone than the nearest 
telephone. 


> PENINSULAR 
| TELEPHONE COMPANY | 
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Produce Feed Yeast 
From Citrus Peel 
Juice... 


The production of feed yeast, 
rich in high-quality protein and in 
the Vitamin B complex, by growing 
the yeast on the juice pressed from 
ground, limed citrus peel has been 
announced by the U. S. Department 


of Agriculture. The announcement 


is based on research by M. K. 
Veldhuis and W. O. Gordon, of the 


Department’s Bureau of Agriculture 
and Industrial Chemistry, working 
cooperatively with the Dr. P. Phillips 
Canning Co., Orlando, Florida. 


During the war this juice was 
concentrated and sold for use in 
compounding mixed feeds. But with 
the return of more normal times 
competition with blackstrap mo- 
lasses is expected and additional 
uses for the juice are desirable. 
Furthermore its composition makes 
its disposal through sewers, lakes, 
and other bodies of water a con- 
siderable problem. 

It is estimated that a 90-pound 
box of citrus fruit will yield about 
8 gallons of press juice of approxi- 
mately 10 percent solids. This juice 
is rich in carbohydrates, ideal for 
growing yeast, and available at 
central points in sufficient quantity 
to facilitate large-scale production, 
and at sufficiently uniform rates to 
permit continuous plant operations. 
It is ready for use as it comes from 
the press. A pound of dried yeast 
can be produced from 3 gallons of 
the juice, and potential total pro- 
duction would run to 30,000 tons a 
year. The wild yeast Torula utilis 
is used because it grows rapidly and 
is less susceptible to contamination 
than the true yeasts. The process 
is economical. 

About half of the yeast is com- 
posed of high-quality proteins ex- 
cellent in animal, and probably in 
human, nutrition. Yeast is also es- 
pecially rich in thiamin and ribo- 
@ikvin, and is a good source of 
ergosterol which, when irradiated, 
yields calciferol, a substance having 
vitamin D _ properties. Significant 
quantities of niacin and pantothenic 
acid are also present. It has been 
reported from exepriments with 
animals that the addition of food 
yeast greatly improves the nutritive 
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value of a diet derived mainly from 
cereals, for the biological value 
of mixed cereal and yeast proteins 
equals that of milk. 

A continuous process has already 
been worked out on_ pilot-plant 
scale. Results indicate that yeast 
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propagation can be continued al- 
most indefinitely without using new 
culture. Successful operation can 
be maintained without pasteuriza- 
tion of the juice fed to the plant. 
Peel oils in the juice do not inter- 
fere with growth of the yeast. 


Keep your fruit clean.... 


It is our prediction 

that fruit of good interior 
quality and clean appearance 
will return the grower 

a good profit this year. 

For high quality fruit, we 
recommend the application of 
somewhat less nitrogen, keeping 
potash and phosphate fairly high. 
Use a higher percentage of 
organics than in recent years. 


Maintain grove health with 
the superior combination of 
minerals contained in 

NACO 5-STAR MIXTURES. 





ZINC 

IRON 
MANGANESE 
MAGNESIUM 
COPPER 


plus BORAX 


NACO FERTILIZER 
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What Are Nucellar Seedlings? 


The California citrus industry 
faces a serious problem as a re- 
sult of the rapid increase in the 
extent and numbers of diseases 
which are known or suspected of 
being caused by virus. The list of 
such diseases includes scaly bark, 
shell bark, dry bark, quick decline, 
lemon collapse, and stubborn diseas- 
es. As citrus varieties become older 
they tend to pick up more and more 
virus diseases. As a resalt, it be- 
comes increasingly important to use 
disease-free material for propaga- 
tion of new trees and to explore all 
possible means of eliminating dis- 
ease from infected bud lines, The 
possibility of -establishing disease- 
free bud lines from infected lines 
by means of nucellar seedlings is 
currently attracting much interest. 

Seeds of most species of citrus 
produce two kinds of seedlings which 
results from pollination, and nucel- 
lar seedlings which are derived en- 
tirely from tissues of the fruit-bear- 
ing or mother parent. 


The portion of a seed which de- 
velops into a seedling is called the 
“embryo.” It is produced normally 
by the union of a male, or pollen 
cell, and a female, or egg cell. This 


sexually produced embryo inherits 
certain characteristics from each 
parent and therefore is unlike 
either, although it may closely re- 
semble them. Seedlings which grow 
from such embryos may be desig- 
nated as sexual seedlings. 

Reproduce Seed-bearing Parent 

In citrus seeds, the same kind of 
embryo is produced but its develop- 
ment stimulates certain cells in the 
surrounding tissues and they form 
addilional embryos. As many as 9 
have been counted in a single seed. 
These extra embroys are not the re- 
sult of a sexual union but are derived 
entirely from tissues of the seed- 
bearing parent. Like buds, they 
reproduce the characteristics of the 
parent from which they were de- 
rived. Seedlings from this kind of 
embryo are called “nucellar seed- 
lings’? because the tissue from which 
they develop is known as the “nucel- 
lus.” 

Sexual seedlings are variable be- 
cause in each one the factors (genes) 
which determine their characteristics 
have been rearranged. It is like a 
game of cards; each time they are 
dealt you get a different hand, some- 
times it is good, sometimes it is 
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poor, This results in a wide variation 
in type of growth, vigor, and other 
Gualities. One has only to see the 
results of growing seedlings from 
other kinds of fruit, such as the 
avocado, to realize this. 

Nucellar seedlings, on the other 
hand, are very uniform because the 
factors which determine their char- 
acteristics remain unchanged—you 
get the same cards each time and 
it’s on the level! 

Increase in Vigor 

The question which naturally 
arises is; Why be concerned with 
nucellar seedlings? If they are like 
the parent, why not just use ordi- 
nary buds and let it go at that? The 
answer is, that in passing through 
the seed stage they acquire a re- 
markable increase in vigor. The 
cause of this invigoration is not 
known but it is a well-established 
fact that certain virus diseases are 
eliminated and that this accounts 
for some of the favorable effect. 

The next question is: How do 
you go about producing nucellar 
seedlings? As a result of having 
several embryos, a citrus seed often 
produces more than one seedling. 
Only one of these may be a sexual 
seedling. The others are nucellar. 
Since the sexual embryos vary in 
vigor, some are too weak to sur- 
vive. As a result, many seeds pro- 
duce only nucellar seedlings. In 





certain hybrids the sexual embryos 
are always weak anl allor practi- 
cally all of the seedlings are nucel- 
lar. This is illustrated by the Samp- 
son tangelo; all of its seedlings 
appear to be nucellar. A high per- 
centage of sweet and sour orange 
seedlings are nucellar. 

Nurserymen cull their seed beds 
by discarding weak and off-type 
seedlings. In this way they elimi- 
nate most of the sexual seedlings. 
As a result, most citrus trees are 
budded on nucellar seedling stocks, 

If nucellar seedlings are desired 
for fruit production, the elimination 
of weak and off-type seedlings is 
not enough because some _ sexual 
seedlings are vigorous and closely 
resemble the parent. In order to 
make certain that all seedlings are 
eliminated it is necessary to use 
pollen from a distinctly different 
parent which has an easily recog- 
nized character which will appear 
in its progeny. For example, if 
pollen of trifoliate orange is used 
on sweet orange the sexual seedlings 
will all have trifoliate leaves and 
can be discarded. 


What Can We Do With the 
Nucellar Seedlings? 
,After you get a nucellar seedling 
what good is it and what can you 
do with it? It is not good as an or- 
chard tree. It will produce a rank, 
upright, and in most varieties thorny 
growth and will be very slow to come 
into fruiting. It may in many in- 
stances take 10 or more years to get 
a good crop. Such a tree, of course, 
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is not practical in a commercial or- 
chard. As the trees grow older the 
growth gradually returns to normal. 
The juvenile, thorny type of growth 
disappears, but the vigor is retained. 
When a nucellar seedling has ma- 
tured it may be used as a bud source 
provided, of course, it produces good 
crops of fruit which is of the quality 
desired. 

Because of the time required fora 
nucellar bud line to mature and the 
uncertainty as to its performance 
from a commercial standpoint, it is 
better to get buds from a nucellar 
seedling which has been established 
and grown long enough to come into 
fruit, and demonstrate its value. 
Some of the more promising nucel- 
lar bud lines at the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station are now 30 years from 
the seed. 

Should be Proven 


As is well known, citrus varieties 
often produce sports or muations. 
This can take place in nucellar seed- 
lings as well as in ordinary citrus 
varieties. This is another reason why 
trees used to establisi a new bud 
line should be thoroughly proven be- 
fore being used for propagation. 

The ultimate value of nucellar 
seedlings as a source of buds isnot 
known. We know that they do pro- 
duce vigorous trees and in many 
cases they bear good crops of quality 
fruit. Before we pass judgment 
they must be tried under various 
conditions of soil and climate in 
comparison with the best of our 
standard varieties. 

Dr. L. D. Batchelor, Director of 
the Citrus Experiment Station, has 
made extensive propagations from a 
nucellar seedling of the Eureka 
lemon which was developed by Dr. 
H. B. Frost. This variety has shown 
great vigor and bears well. It h?s 
been distributed for trial under the 
name cf Frost Eureka lemon and 
cooperators are enthusiastic over its 
performance. Nucellar seedlings of 
all of our commercial varieties 
have been established by Dr. Frost 
and others, but they have not been 
observed under commercial con- 
ditions as yet. Yield records have 

been kept on a few nacellar buds 
of Satsuma orange and in this va- 
riety yield from nucellar buds has 
been 2 to 3 times as great as yield 
from the old bud line. 
Of Great Importance 

The work of Dr. Frost and other 
members of the staff'of the College 
of Agriculture, in selecting superior 
varieties of citrus and in establish- 
ing nucellar seedlings, is of very 
great importance» because it pro- 
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vides a promising way to re-estab- 
lish our commercial varieties when 
they become weakened by virus 
disease or by old age. The next step 
is to test the different new bud 
lines under field conditions to de- 
termine their commercial value. 


“HARVESTING SEASON” FOR 
TEXAS GRAPEFRUIT EXTENDED 
A late, heavy crop of grapefruit 

in the lower Rio Grande Valley of 

Texas has necessitated an _ exten- 

sion of the “harvesting season’ for 

this fruit under the Mexican fruit- 
fly regulations, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. P. N. Annand, 
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Chief, Bureau of Entomology and 
Piant Quarantine, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The “harvesting season” as used 
in the regulation is the period dur- 
ing which fruit may move out of the 
lower Texas area. After July 17 
and until the beginning of the next 
season on September 1, the quaran- 
tine regulations will forbid fruit 
shipments from this area. 

Along with the late season, there 
has also been a corresponding delay 
in the reappearance of the migrating 
fruitflies from northeastern Mexico. 
It is from this source that the Val- 
ley is reinfested each spring. 








FRESH 


LYCHEES 


BRING MORE 
MONEY To. 





GROVE OWNERS 





Profit reports from Florida Lychee growers continue 
to emphasize the commercial possibilities of this de- 


licious fruit. 


This season one grower harvested nearly 400 pounds 
from a single tree and obtained, on a price per pound 
basis, six hundred times as much money as was re- 
ceived for grapefruit grown on the same property. 


We have Lychee trees in 


containers for immediate 


field planting. Mail coupon today for prices and 
complete information on Lychee growing. 


LYCHEE ORCHARDS 


WM. R. GROVE, Owner 


LAUREL 


LYCHEE ORCHARDS 
LAUREL, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


Please send complete information about Lychees. 
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COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


Reports Of Our Field Men... 


‘POLK COUNTY 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

Since our last Lyonizer report 
this section has had ample rain 
for the proper development of 
our fruit crop, and it is grati- 
fying to note such favorable 
growth of not only the fruit 
but new foliage as well. There is 
no doubt but what we have much 
better quality at this time than 
we had last season. There has 
been heavy infestations of scale 
insects and growers have been 
extremely busy getting these pests 
under control. Cover crops are 
growing very profusely and in 
many instances growers have 
started their cover crop choppers. 
There is not much pruning being 
done this summer as in the past, 
but still many grove owners are 
taking advantage of the extra 
available labor to clean up water 
sprouts and dead wood in their 
trees. The seedy varieties of 
grapefruit will not have as heavy 
a crop of fruit as was produced 
last season, but it is showing up 
better as the season progresses. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 


Good rains have continued at 
intervals for the past thirty days, 
keeping the soil moisture fairly 
well up in all parts of this terri- 
tory. A few growers have had to 
resort to irrigation in an at- 
tempt to hold fruit long beyond 
the normal carrying time. Much 
fruit remains on the trees,—both 
oranges and grapefruit. Vege- 
table and flower growers are 
going ahead with their land clear- 
ing work and other preparations 
for seed beds and the first fall 
plantings. Vacation time is here 
and those who can do so are 
grabbing off a little time from 
business and catching up on their 
fishing, spending time at the 
beaches and in general doing 
these things that they have been 
hankering all year to ao. We 
think that it is a very fine thing 
for one to be able to get away 
from the grueling grind of busi- 
ness for a short while, because 
after returning to work from a 
vacation, one has new life and 
interest that makes for the easier 
accomplishment of a job to be 
done. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 


At the close of the season 
conditions in my territory are 
about as was expected. The 
growers are hoping for something 
to develop that will be to their 
benefit before the fall fruit crop 
starts moving. We have been 
getting plenty of rains for the 
past few weeks, and there is 
plenty of new growth showing up 
along with some late bloom. We 
have a considerable tonnage of 
grapefruit and some oranges still 
on the trees that apparently will 
never be picked. There are few 
packing houses running in an ef- 
fort to salvage some of this 
fruit but they are expected to 
close down at any time. As to 
our new crop of fruit it appears 
to us that we will have just 
abcut the same tonnage that we 
produced last year. Some few 
growers are now making applica- 
tion of fertilizer where the spring 
and summer application was not 
applied. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 
Cc. S. (Charlie) Little 


During the past few weeks we 
have been getting plenty of rain 
and groves all over the territory 


are showing an_ excellent re- 
sponse. We had a large number 
of properties that suffered very 
badly from dry weather and are 
now putting on a bloom, and in 
many cases this bloom is heavy, 
Our early bloom is in fine condi- 
tion and growing to be very de- 
sirable sizes. As has been true 
for the past few years we are 
having a great deal of trouble 
with scale insects Most every 
grove either has been or will 
be sprayed with oil. It appears 
that many properties will have 
to be sprayed the second time. 
Rust mite also has been giving 
us a great deal of trouble and 
it is now necessary to keep a 
close check on their appearence. 
Growers as a whole are doing all 
that they can do to increase the 
quality of their fruit both ex- 
ternally and internally. Growers 
in this territory have had a most 
disastrous season and from the 
contacts that we have made it 
appears that they are desperate 


for some organization that can 
work out a marketing plan that 
will result in better conditions 
for the producer. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 


This territory suffered very 
severely from dry weather dur- 
ing the early part of the summer 
and many growers lost their new 
fruit crop. However, when we 
started getting rain several weeks 
ago, they were plentiful, and 
along with the response of the 
tree to this moisture came a very 
heavy bloom. Many properties 
bloomed as heavy as they did in 
the early spring. As of this writ- 
ing our groves are in very fine 
shape and those groves that did 
not lose their fruit are carrying 
an excellent crop of fruit that 
shows every indication of develop- 
ing into very fine quality. We 
have a considerable tonnage of 
grapefruit on our trees that will 
never move to market and some 
valencia oranges. Several packing 
houses are still trying to more 
these oranges, but the quality is 
bad and they are expected to 
close very shortly. 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS 
& HARDEE COUNTIES 


R. L. (Bob) Padgett 


All during the past marketing 
season we have continually heard 
about the poor quality. Well, if 
conditions at: this time are any 
indication as to what we can 
expect of quality when the ship- 
ping season gets under way, then 
you will certainly hear about ex- 
cellent quality this fall. We had 
a good early bloom, we have not 
suffered at any time for rain 
and if we can get a little cool 
weather in the early fall it is 
our opinion that this territory 
will be able to send excellent 
fruit to market. While many grow- 
ers have cut their fertilizer 
poundage to some extent, they 
certainly are making every effort 
to keep their fruit clean. Con- 
stant checks are being made for 
mites, thorough spraying with oil 
is being done to control scale in- 
sects, some pruning is being done 
and in general the grower still 
feels that he has to take care of 
his property of he is to have 
quality fruit and at the same 
time produce maximum quantity. 
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Ceo - nk era———— 


Folks on an average is given to gripin’ when 
things jist don’t suit ’em. And they’s a lot of citrus 
growers whose been doin’ some gripin’, but taken 
by and large there ain’t no group of folks anywhere, 
who after they’ve done a little fussin’ who’ll stick 
their chests out and put their shoulders to doin’ a job 
of correctin’ troubles which cause their gripes than 
do the FLORIDA CITRUS GROWERS :- - - makes 

us plumb proud that we are so closely associated with such a stalwart 
bunch of folks-- . and makes us more than ever determined to do an 
even better job in our affiliation with these fine folks — the FLORIDA 
CITRUS GROWERS. 


Durin’ the past season citrus growers has had plenty of tough times, 
but regardless of where the blame may be placed they’re makin’ plans 
to see that conditions are better in the comin’ season ... right now there 
is every indication that we’ll have better fruit this next season than for 
a long time past... certainly most growers is tryin’ to improve their crops 

.. and most of ’em is also showin’ evidence of wantin’ to cooperate in 
every way to improve the citrus situation. 


Most of the citrus and vegetable growers has some spare time on 
their hands right now that would let ’em take well earned rests or go on 
vacations --- we shore hope that all of ’em can do just this, long enough 
to git their minds off their problems and ready to start in later growin’ 
the sort of fruit and vegetables that'll “tickle the palates” of the nation. 


Florida honey dew melons has showed up in the market and they’re 
really attractin’ favorable attention ... grown in the Suwanee river 
valley these fine melons has already aroused interest in the eastern mar- 
kets ... and the Suwanee County Chamber of Commerce has sent Presi- 
dent Truman and other officials crates of these fine melons .. . takes 
112 days to produce a honey dew melon in this section and plantin’s 
were arranged-so that the Florida crop would come in between the 
Western states first and last harvestin’ ... this year Suwanee county had 
150 acres, Lafayette county 100 acres and Hamilton and Columbia 
about 150 acres between ’em... another evidence of Florida enterprise. 


The Extension Service in Florida is doin’ a swell job for the boys 
and girls of the state --- durin’ the summer months 4-H club boys and 
girls is attendin’ camp in many places and learin’ to be better citizens of 
Florida ... they sure ain’t no better job anyone could do than to build 
good citizens out of our Florida young people... it is a move that every 
citizen should be proud to back. 


Uncle Bill 
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FRUIT SPECIALIST LEAVES 
FOR EUROPE TO CONTINUE 


Fred A. Motz, International fruit 
specialist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, is on his way to Paris, 
France, to continue his studies and 
reports on European market outlets 
for United States fruits under the 
Research Marketing Act. 

Mr .Motz will confer with represen: 
tatives of the governments of the 
western European countries who are 
assembling in Paris to consider im- 
port requirements under the Europ- 
ean Recovery Program for the 1948- 
49 fiscal year. He also will visit Eng- 
land and possibly other European 
countries. 

Mr. Motz made an initial survey of 
the western European fruit situation 
last winter. His observations and 
recommendations were published by 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations in the Foreign Agricultural Cir- 
cular, THE MARKET FOR UNITED 
STATES FRESH FRUIT IN POST- 
WAR EUROPE. More recently, he 
has conferred with representatives of 
the domestic fruit industry in various 
parts of the United States, submitting 
first-hand reports on conditions abroad 
and counselling with the industry rep- 
sentatives in connection with the de- 
velopment of foreign markets. 

Foreign marketing surveys and re- 
ports under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act have been made or begun 
with regard to other United States 
agricultural commodities which are, 
or may be, in plentiful supply, such 
as cotton, rice, tobacco, potatoes, tree- 
nuts, seeds, and fats and oils and 
oilseeds. 
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SURVEY INDICATES 
WHAT WHOLESALE 
BUYERS WANT 


Citrus producers and processors 
now may have a more definite idea 
about what wholesale buyers of cit- 
rus juice want, from the results of 
a study just completed by the Farm 


Credit Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Replies from more than 2,000 
wholesale-grocer and chain store 


buyers pointed out these five facts: 
(1) On the whole, buyers depend 
largely upon taste and sight to de- 
termine quality; (2) about half of 
them distribute under their own lab- 
els and the other half under the 
packer’s labels; (3) they most fre- 
quently use a combination of pack- 
ers’ sample and U. S. grade as a 
basis for buying; (4) about  two- 
thirds of them favor products from 
processors having continuous inspec- 
tion at the plant by the United Stat- 
es Department of Agriculture; (5) 
in all areas except the South, the 
large, 46-ounce can moves best. 

These answers were summarized 
from replies to five questions mailed 
to wholesale-grocer and chain store 
buyers as part of a broader study un- 
(ler the Research and Marketing Act 
on merchandising horticultural pro- 
ducts processed by cooperatives. Ag- 
ricultural cooperatives are an impor- 
tant factor in the citrus industry, ac- 
counting for one-fourth of the pro- 
cessed citrus and more than one-half 
the citrus sold fresh. In all, buyers 
replying to this questionaire repre- 
sented establishments which purch- 
ased nearly 50 per cent of the 1946- 
47 pack, 

Copies of the report are available 
upon request to the Information Di- 
vision, Farm Credit Administration, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


NEW SMUDGE REMOVER 





A new detergent, designed ex- 
clusively for the use of packing 
houses in removing all ordinary de- 
posits on citrus such as spray resi- 
due, orchard dirt, scale insects, and 
smudge is now being marketed by 
Food Machinery Corporation, River- 
sire, California, division. 

The product, CitroSuds, is espe- 
cially compounded for the cleaning 
of all citrus fruits. The basic molec- 
ular structure of the detergent en- 
ables it to “wedge” off dirt parti- 
cles from a fruit surface. Once 
the dirt particles are removed, Citro- 
Suds stabilizes them in a suspension 
so that they are prevented from 
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redepositing on the peel and can 
be easily washed away. 

Claims for the new product are 
that: 

“It produces an abundance of suds 
in soft or hard water; instantly dis- 
solves in cold or warm water. 

“Spray deposits, such as lime— 
sulphur — zinc — copper — mangan- 
ese—mangnesium are more complete- 
ly removed, (Ordinary soaps react 
with these elements to form a sticky, 
dull film which is difficult to re- 
move from the fruit.) 

“Fruit dries faster and brighter. 

“Improves heat transfer between 
water and heater coils by complete 
elimination of the insulating soap 
coating which normally forms on 
the heater coils.” 

For normal cleaning, one pound 
is used per 100 gallons of water 
while cleaning for heavy smudge 
and scale deposits, 1%to 2 pounds 
per 100 gallons of water is used. 

Alkaline soap aids are not re- 
quired when using CitroSuds. 


Miss Earline St. 


County, was named president of the 


Sumner, Lucie 
State Council of Junior Home Demon- 
stration Work during the recent an- 
nual 4-H short course for girls held 
at Florida State University. She suc 
ceeds Miss Edna Ezell, Taylor County, 
who was chosen as one of the two 
girls to represent Florida at the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Camp in Washington. 


Classified Ads 


IMPROVED JEWEL PEACH TREES 
— Ten years selection from our 
commercial producing orchards. 
January delivery. R. P. Thornton, 
Box 2880, Tampa, Florida. 





CITRUS TREES for fall and spring 
delivery. All varieties. F. Gould 
Garcia, Box 843, Lakeland, Florida. 





CITRUS TREES—Usual varieties and 
rootstocks. Accepting reservations 
for Fall 1948 and Spring 1949 de- 
livery. Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 
2880, Tampa, Florida. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN Seed and 
Seedlings, also contracting for bud- 
ded trees on Cleopatra. 


RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT and all 
standard varieties on lemon and 
sour stock. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Florida. 

WANTED —for our files, copy of Vol- 

ume 2, Number 8 (August 1921) of 

The Citrus Industry Magazine. Any- 

one having a copy of this issue 

please mail to or advise Miss Eu- 
nice Weiderhold, Librarian, Citrus 

Experiment Station, Lake Alfred, 

Florida . 


New Citrus 
Laboratory 


Construction of a citrus fruit 
laboratory and installation of neces- 
sary equipment at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, has been authorized under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, the U. S. 


Agriculture has announced. 


Department of 


Research at the new laboratory 
will be closely coordinated with re- 
lated studies at the larger Western 
Regional Research Laboratory at 
Albany, Calif., E. A. Myer, Admini- 
strator of the Act, said in approving 
this project. Upon completion of 
the new building, which is expected 
to take about one year, some spe- 
cific lines of work contemplated are: 
Analysis of the volatile elements of 
citrus juice in an effort to deter- 
mine what causes the flavor to 
change after processing; satisfactory 
methods of processing citrus juice 
by freezing; and investigation of 
ways to retain color and flavor in 
single-strength canned orange and 
grapefruit juices. 

Plans for the building provide 
for a one-story structure approxi- 
mately 100 feet square to be erected 
on property that has been trans- 
ferred from the Federal Public 
Housing Authority to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Re- 
search at the laboratory will be con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Agriculture 
and Industrial Chemistry. 


The new building will replace an 
old wood structure which has been 
used since 1914 by the U. S. Citrus 
Products Laboratory in Los Angeles 
and will meet a serious need for 
modern facilities for carrying on 
research for the rapidly expanding 
citrus industry. In recommending 
that early attention be given to 
research on new and wider uses of 
citrus and by-products, the Citrus 
Advisory Committee pointed out 
that the production of citrus fruits 
has doubled every 10 years for the 
past four decades. Even though no 
further plantings are made, the 
committee said, the present trend 
in production is destined to continue 
upward for many years. Production 
in 1946-47 is likely to be about 200 
million boxes and it is estimated 
by the industry that by 1952 pro- 
duction will have increased about 
25. percent. 
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MAGNESIUM 


An Essential Plant Food Element , 
| i 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


WM If a lack of balance in the magne- 
sium content of your soil is retarding 
the profitable growth of your crops, 
you may find it helpful to read a copy 
of our booklet ‘“Magnesium—An 
Essential Plant Food Element.” It is 
free and will be sent promptly upon 
your request. 

This booklet describes briefly the 
role of magnesium in plant growth 
and reports the experience of farmers 
and agricultural experiment stations 
in the use of magnesium on various 
crops. You may find in this booklet 
suggestions that will point the way to 


larger, more profitable crop yields. 
The most practical and economi- 
cal way to obtain quick-acting, soluble 
magnesia in mixed fertilizers is in com- 
bination with potash in Sul-Po-Mag. 
This specialized plant food ingredient 
is formed by nature in the mineral 
langbeinite. It is mined and refined ex- 
clusively by International at Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, and is supplied as Sul-Po- 
Mag to many fertilizer manufacturers 
for use in mixed fertilizers or for direct 
application. Both the magnesium and 
potash are in water-soluble form and 
are immediately available to crops. 


SUL-PO-MAG TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


POTASH DIVISION 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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